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of Edward and Nancy (Crowell) Lewis, was a
grand-daughter of Edward Lewis, a commissary
of Washington's army. After finishing at the
local academy under Dr. Brownlee, he was
graduated from Princeton in 1825, taught school
at Pluckemin, and read law with Peter D. Vroom
at Somerville, being admitted to the bar in May
term 1830. Despite feeble health and slowly
maturing powers, his "large mind and strong
common sense" (J. P. Bradley, post, 75) made
Dayton a master of common law. Settling at
Freehold, N. J., he attracted attention in Novem-
ber 1833 by persuading the court to quash cer-
tain indictments (L, Q. C. Elmer, post, 375)*
and became the leading lawyer there. Elected to
the legislative council in 1837, as a Whig, he
was chosen one of two new associate justices of
the state supreme court on Feb. 28, 1838. He
decided the important case of Freeholders vs.
Strader (3 Harrison, no) but resigned in 1841,
against friendly protests, to practise law in
Trenton, the salary of a justice ($2,000) being
too small to support his growing family. On
July 2, 1842, Gov. William Pennington ap-
pointed him United States senator for the un-
expired term of S. L. Southard, and the legis-
lature chose him for the full term to Mar. 4,
1851. He resolutely defended his right to inde-
pendence of action in the face of legislative in-
structions, insisting (December 1843) that, "if
the legislature of New Jersey go further than
to advise me of their wishes . . . they usurp a
power which does not belong to them" (Brad-
ley, post, p, 85).

An independent Whig, he urged protection
for home markets and industrial independence
(speech of April 1844), and opposed the tariff
of 1846. Favoring arbitration of the Northwest-
ern claims, he thought statehood for Oregon
undesirable and improbable. He voted against
the treaty for the annexation of Texas (June
8, 1844), warning his Newark constituents that
the annexation would mean the repeal of a pro-
tective tariff and four more slave states (speech
of Feb. 24,1845). Although he protested against
the Mexican War, "he invariably voted the
necessary measures to sustain the executive in
its prosecution" (Bradley, p. 99). He opposed
the extension of slavery but voted for the ratifi-
cation of the Mexican Treaty.

Following the policy of the new administra-
tion he opposed the compromise measures of
1850, especially the Fugitive-Slave Act, and lost
his seat in the Senate to Commodore Robert
Field Stockton, Democrat. Resuming law prac-
tise at Trenton, he was "almost invariably em-
ployed on one side or the other of every irapor-
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tant cause" (Bradley, post, 114). With Chan-
cellor Green, S. G. Potts, and P. D. Vroom he had
compiled the New Jersey revised statutes of
1847. He served as attorney-general of New
Jersey 1857-61, and as such acted as prose-
cutor in the famous Donnelly murder case (2
Butcher, 463, 601). His speech at the "Fusion
Convention" in Trenton, May 28,1856, resulted
in his being nominated for vice-president on
the ticket with Fremont, though many of his
friends desired him to have first place, and in
the Republican convention of 1860 his state sup-
ported him, on the first three ballots, for the
presidential nomination (C. M. Knapp, New
Jersey Politics During the Period of the Civil
War and Reconstruction, 1924). In 1861 he
was appointed minister to France. Not know-
ing French, quite unversed in diplomacy, he
yet established the best of relations with Louis
Napoleon's government, with diplomatic col-
leagues, and with the press. He wore court
dress since "he had not come to France to make
a point with the government about buttons"
(Elmer, post, p. 391) and gained the entire con-
fidence of the Emperor whom he had "frequently
met during his residence in New Jersey*7 (Ga-
lignani's Messenger, Paris, Dec. 5, 1864).
Keeping both governments advised on innu-
merable topics, he was able to avert French in-
tervention, to stop Confederate use of French
ports, to prevent construction of six Southern
war vessels, to intern the Rappahannock, and to
force the Alabama out to meet the Kearsarge.
His long letter on the war, Nov. 16, 1862, to
Drouyn de THuys, produced gratifying results
(Seward to Dayton, Jan. 9,1863, see Executive
Document No. 38, 37 Cong., 3 Sess.)- Seward
came to have much confidence in him, and re-
ferred to his "approved discretion" (Seward to
Dayton, Feb. 8, 1864). Dayton died abruptly
at 9 p. m., Dec. i, 1864, of apoplexy, leaving an
estate of over $100,000. His wife, Margaret
Elmendorf Van Der Veer, whom he married
May 22,1833, bore him five sons and two daugh-
ters. Their married life was entirely happy. He
had no enemies. At his funeral John Bigelow
said of Dayton, "He could not act falsely/1
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DEADY, MATTHEW PAUL (May 12,
l824-Mar. 24, 1893), jurist, son of Daniel and
Mary Ann (McSweeney) Deady, was born near
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